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The Church Must Be United 


HERE ARE many reasons for loving our brethren; but the compelling 

I reason is that Christianity is in danger of being overwhelmed by secular- 
ism and a resurgent paganism. This is not a danger which merely threat- 

ens us in a future more or less remote, for already secularism and paganism 
have overrun vast tracts of Christendom, as did Islam twelve centuries ago; 
and in lands which are still nominally Christian Christianity has been de- 
naturized. . . . (In this situation we cannot longer afford the luxury of 
sectarianism and its conspicuous waste. Unpalatable as the truth is, our 
people should be told plainly that while we are talking of missions to the 
heathen. and of forward movements, the churches all over the world are losing 
ground, in numbers as well as in prestige We can find scant comfort in the 
opinion of the Supreme Court that this is ‘a Christian country,’ when the fact 
is that not half the inhabitants of these United States so much as profess to 
be Christians. Russia, with exactly the same proportion of citizens who are 
brave enough to profess that they are ‘‘believers’’ prefers to proclaim itself an 
atheistic state. In our land, when we take account of the intelligentsia, the 
situation is far worse than I have depicted it. Hence in our schools and uni- 
versities the Christian minority is reduced to much smaller proportions; and, 
divided as it now is, it has to contend not merely with indifference but with 
militant hostility. The church must again be militant, and to fight effectively 
ic must be united.— Walter Lowrte in ‘‘ Ministers of Christ,’’ published by The 


Cloister Press. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Layman Discusses Problem of Compromise 





On Niemoeller and Race 
To the Editors: 


I have no reason to question the state- 
ments of fact which you made in your 
editorial of January 27 concerning Dr. 
Niemoeller. I am glad to acknowledge 
the errors in my letter of that date and 
I would feel badly that I so unjustly ma- 
ligned him if it were not for the fact 
that my letter evoked from you such an 
excellent editorial, 

Although I find it difficult to understand 
Dr. Niemoeller’s explanation of his volun- 
teering to serve in the Nazi navy, which 
seems to be that by compromising his 
public stand against Hitler, he could gain 
his freedom to enable him to work against 
Hitler, I am willing to concede the sin- 
cerity of his motives. Yet, somehow, it 
appears to me to be utterly inconsistent 
with faith in the power of the Cross. Jesus 
could so easily have rationalized in the 
same way and thereby lived to preach an- 
other day. Does anyone believe there 
would be a Christian religion today if he 
had? 

One comment on the race relations sub- 
ject which appears to be troubling our 
white consciences so consistently. The 
defenders of the status quo, whose letters 
always reveal their acceptance of the pre- 
mise of white superiority, assume that 
those seeking equality of treatment for 
Negroes wish to associate with Negroes 
because of their race. To associate with 
Negroes because they are Negroes is just 
as illogical and silly as to refuse to do 
so for the same reason. 

Let's fight to broaden economic oppor- 
tunities for minority races and the social 
problems will gradually vanish. 

GLENN L. MOLLER. 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Check on the Fire Brigade 


To the Editors: 


Your issue of January 27 is worth its 
weight in gold—and then some! I get 
woefully in the dumps at times, but when 
Il read THE OUTLOOK and learn of its 
increasing circulation I feel that maybe 
we are about to wake to the real issues 
of the day so that we may fight the good 
faith of faith and satisfy the heart of 
Jesus. 

Particularly I want to commend your 
editorial on Niemoeller. Is not his case 
somewhat like the case of my own fa- 
ther’s? My father was a faithful soldier 
of the Confederacy in 1861 to 1865. He 
followed Lee and Johnston for four years, 
and so did almost every able-bodied man 
in the South. 

After the collapse of the Confederacy 
there were those who took precisely the 
position that some people are taking now 
against Niemoeller. It is to the everlast- 
ing honor of Lincoln and Lincoln’s kind 
that this idea of treason on the part of 
my father was not pressed to the full. 
There were disabilities under which 
Southern men had to stagger for a time 
but we see now that Lincoln was right— 
even as those are right today who are 
saying, “Let us cooperate as best we can 
with Pastor Niemoeller.” 

I am a stickler for my own opinions, 
but when my house is about to burn down 
I do not say, “Only those who think and 
have always thought as I do will be al- 
lowed to put water on the fire!” I am 
glad Niemoeller went as far as he did. I 


am glad he is in America at this moment. 
If my father had spoken out in 1861 as 
Niemoeller did in 1934 I probably would 
not have been born, but in any case here 
I am to say, “Let’s give the Niemoellers 
a hearing and a hand!” 
D. P. McGEACHY, SR. 

Lake Hamilton, Florida. 


‘‘Red Herring’’ 
To the Editors: 


In answer to the recent letter by Mr. 
Thomas B. Hoover printed in your Feb- 
ruary 3rd issue: 

Such blinding barriers to Christian 
progress have long prevented a vision of 
true brotherhood in our nation. When- 
ever people assemble to discuss race rela- 
tions a representative of the reactionary 
thinkers (or whatever they call them- 
selves) inevitably jumps up with the po- 
tent question concerning racial intermar- 
riage. This narrow prejudicial “red-her- 
ring” appears to be the only fearful ar- 
gument presented to prohibit an intel- 
lectual striving for an understanding of 
this most urgent contemporary social 
problem. 

This “old school” opinion seeks to place 
a barrier before any further endeavor on 
the part of sincere Christian people along 
the lines of racial understanding and co- 
operation. We are always disturbed to 
find it. 

Yours in the search for truth, 

ANN BROWN, 

HARDINGE MENZIES, 

BARBARA CLARK. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Wants Students’ Help 


To the Editors: 


I have been following the discussions 
on the Negroes for the past several 
weeks, and I think it’s about time I added 
my two cents worth. 

I noticed Dr. McAlpine’s statement (Jan. 
27) that “The poor results of mixed blood 
show in nations around the world.” This 
immediately brought to my mind one of 
Goebbels’ chants about the American 
“mongrel race.”” The mere fact of mixed 
blood doesn’t mean much, for I am a pure- 
blooded Anglo-Saxon American, or at 
least so I had thought. I did some check- 
ing however, and found that I was de- 
scended from some fourteen different na- 
tionalities. Mixed blood?—-let Dr. McAl- 
pine check with his nearest high school 
biology teacher on the results of cross- 
breeding. 

As for my own stand on the Negro ques- 
tion, I have always held that I will accept 
friendship with anyone whose personality 
suits mine, and who is intellectually con- 
genial, regardless of race, creed, or color. 
Although I am young I have numbered 
many people of different races and colors 
among my friends and have yet to be dis- 
appointed in any of them. 

I have been a student at the University 
of Kansas City, although not at present. 
I plan to go back next September. At 
this university there are no Negroes ad- 
mitted, and I have worked since entering 
there to change this condition. One of 
my reasons for writing this letter is to 
get into touch with college students over 
the South who have contact with Ne- 
groes, and find out their opinions. I am 
especially interested in contacting stu- 
dents who attend schools which admit 


Negroes. This would be very helpful in 
my work, since I believe that the Negro 
race is as fully capable of producing great 
men as the white, if they are properly 
educated. They have possibilities of scien- 
tific ability, talent and courage. George 
Washington Carver, Marian Anderson, 
Toussaint l’Overture, and countless thous- 
ands of lesser known men and women teg- 
tify to this. I feel that every possible 
help should be given to the “tenth man” 
in his struggle for equality. 
DONALD W. JENNINGS, 
President. 
Presbyterian Young People’s League, 
Synod of Missouri, Kansas City. 


Wanted: A Lamp 


To the Editors. 

Is there any way for yuu to get your 
readers to read “Philosophy and the 
Young Men,” by Irwin Edman, leading ar- 
ticle in the current (Feb. 1) Saturday Re- 
view of Literature? Dr. Edman, as your 
readers know, is a distinguished writer 
and professor of philosophy at Columbia 
University. His scholarship, honesty, 
clarity and precision of style and wit 
have always been admirable and these are 
present in this piece which is an advance 
excerpt from his forthcoming book, “Phil- 
osopher’s Quest.” Here he describes the 
almost desperate insistence of a grad- 
uating class of young men to distill from 
their study any ultimate truth by which 
they can live, and their professor’s inabil- 
ity to supply any such truth. One won- 
ders if Mr. Edman intended his failure 
at this point to be as significant as it ap- 
pears to the reader—to the thoughtful 
reader, or the Christian reader, anyway. 
Just before the bell rings he fishes up, 
with Jack Horner delight at his own luck, 
a quotation from Erasmus’ (of all things) 
“The Praise of Folly.” 

This seems to satisfy him. The thought- 
ful reader shudders and thinks “some- 
one’s walking over my grave,” feeling 
again the rather oft-recurring (these 
days) shock at the moral and intellectual 
(except science) bankruptcy of the mod- 
ern world. 

The same sort of moral devaluation pro- 
duced, on a lower intellectual level, this 
question from my 10th Grade’s Anonymous 
Question Box, an innovation we have be- 
gun in order to help our young people 
with their quandaries: 

“How can I be a clean, decent girl and 
not get talked about?” 

As I pondered Dr, Edman’s article, I 
saw again the earnest face of one of our 
most profound young Southern Presbyte- 
rian ministers and scholars as I talked 
with him a year ago about the quality of 
present-day literary thinking. 

“Shallow intellect,” he said, and in his 
voice there was regret rather than cen- 
soriousness, pity without condescension, 
and without his own faith there would 
have been a 1 per cent dilution of fear. 

TI know that the way must be Kept open 
for man’s intellectual freedom. I know 
all the old saws about the necessary ob- 
jectivity of philosophy and higher educa- 
tion. It is the major tenet of our largest 
university. Such an article as this is 
the engrafted fruit it produces. 

DELL B. (Mrs. Henry) WILSON. 
Morganton, N. C. 


Nashville Again 
To the Editors: 

Thank you for the wonderful publicity 
you gave our youth convention held in 
Nashville. You really got the news across 
while it was still “fresh”! . . . 

ADA G. BAKER. 
Winchester, Va. 
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PROPOSED PROTESTANT HEADQUARTERS—Here is a model-scale drawing 
designed by architect John Quincy Adams of the proposed $12,000,000 ‘‘Tem- 
ple of Good Will” which the Ohio Council of Churches hopes to erect in Co- 
lumbus as a national headquarters for Protestant denominational and inter- 


denominational church activities. 


Columbus was selected as the best site be- 


cause of its central location to the nation’s major population areas. Prelimi- 
nary plans for the structure include 370,000 square feet of office space, a spa- 
cious auditorium for church conventions, broadcasting studios, a banquet room 
accommodating 1,200, conference rooms and two chapels, one large enough to 


to seat 800 worshippers.— (RNS Photo). 





Want to Buy An Army Chapel? 


Surplus army chapels are being ad- 
vertised for sale locally. According to 
War Department information, first 
priority goes to the use of these chapels 
as shrines or memorials; second con- 
sideration will be given for their use 
as places of worship. 

Prospective purchasers must apply 
for specific chapels; individuals or 
groups must file applications with the 
local disposal agency having eharge of 
the specicaily advertised chapel. Final 
decision will be made, after 30-day ad- 


vertising periods, by the office of the 
Chief of Chaplains. 

Letters of inquiry about these chapels 
do not constitute applications. All ap- 
plications must be submitted to the dis- 
posal agency at the time the specific 
chapel is advertised for sale. Pur- 
chasers are responsible for dismantling 
and removing the building. Hymnals, 
Bibles, organs and other chapel equip- 
ment are not for sale, but all permanent 
fixtures are considered a part of the 
building. 


Church and Economic 
Life Conference Set 
For February 18-20 


Federal Council Meeting 


To Attract 400 Delegates 


New York (RNS)—tThe first national 
study conference on the church and 
economic life to be held in this country 
will be convened in Pittsburgh, Feb- 
ruary 18-20, under the auspices of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 


Four hundred delegates drawn from 
the ranks of labor, business, agricul- 
ture, cooperatives, education, and the 
general public are expected to attend. 
Predominantly laymen, the delegates are 
appointed by the 25 denominations be- 
longing to the Federal Council. 

Charles P. Taft, the council’s presi- 
dent, will be chairman of the confer- 
ence, which was called to analyze the 
present economic situation in its need 
for moral and religious leadership and 
to discover ways by which the churches 
may provide that leadership. 


Variety of Leaders 


Members of the program committee 
who are expected to participate actively 
in the meeting include Eric A. John- 
ston, president Motion Picture Asgoci- 
ation of America; William Green, presi- 
cent American Federation of Labor; 
Walter P. Reuther, president United 
Automobile Workers of America; 
Charles E. Wilson, president General 
Electric Company; James G. Patton, 
president National Farmers’ Union: 
Frank P. Graham, president University 
ot North Carolina; Miss Frances Per- 
kins, former Secretary of Labor, and 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, of the New 
York Area of the Methodist Church. 


The three topics which will be 
studiea by conference delegates during 
the three-day meeting are: Issues in 
Economic Life; the Responsibility of 
the Church, and Program of the 
Churches. 


Special committees are preparing 
memoranda on the three topics which 
will be used as a basis for discussion. 
Other papers for use by the delegates 
are a compilation of representative 
statements of official church bodies on 
economic issues and a sociological analy- 
sis of the constituency of the churches. 
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Southern Presbyterians expected to 
attend the conference are: John Bryan, 
Birmingham; W. L. Cooper, Blackey, 
Ky.; Arthur S, Dayton, Charleston, W. 
Va.; Huston St. Clair, Tazewell, Va.; E. 
M. Fergus, Lexington, Ky.; Annie Tait 
Jenkins, Atlanta; H. W. Lindahl, Nash- 
ville; Nellie Morton, Chapel Hill, N. C.; 
E. B. Pugh and Frank F. Rennie, Rich- 
mond. 


Benevolences Continue Steady 
Increase Over 10 Months’ Period 


With two months remaining in the 
church year, the Assembly’s benevo- 
lences continue to maintain a steady in- 
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crease over the past year. Reports from 
five agencies showing receipts through 
January 31 are as follows: 

Foreign Missions (Nashville), $642,- 
408; increase, $96,056. 

Home Missions (Atlanta), $275,068; 
increase, $19,871; Home Missions 
Emergency Fund, $383,618; increase, 
$135,581. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $239,137; increase, 
$31,819. 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmond), $125,608; increase, $19,- 
418. 

Assembly’s Training School (Rich- 
mond), $26,748; increase, $4,120. 





NEWS FROM JAPAN 


By JAMES A. McALPINE 





Dr. W. A. McIlwaine and the Rev. 
James A. McAlpine arrived in Japan 
within a few days of each other after 
stormy voyages by different routes, and 
began to set up housekeeping January 
14 in the one building left standing on 
the former campus of Chuo Seminary, 
located in central Japan in the city of 
Kobe. The city of Kobe was one of 
the hardest hit in the incendiary bomb- 
ing of the final months of the war. The 
city is a narrow band two to three 
miles wide strung along Osaka Bay be- 
tween the seashore and the mountains 
for a distance of 15 or 20 miles. It 
merges with the towns between it and 
Osaka, so that there is no clearly de- 
fined boundary for more than 50 miles. 
All this area was about 85 per cent de- 
stroyed by fire, the only intentional pro- 
tection being given to the transporta- 
tion system. Consequently all street- 
ear lines, two interurban lines and the 
government railway are functioning in- 
tact. Of some 150 churches, kinder- 
gardens and other religious institutions 
in the Osaka-Kobe area, roughly one- 
third were totally destroyed in the gen- 
eral ruin. 


Policies and Conduct of Army 
Change Attitudes of Japanese 

The people are still tired from their 
war efforts, and dazed by the sudden 
turn of events leading to the surrender. 
Nevertheless, there is a general feeling 
of relief that the war is over, of hope 
for the future, and determination to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the centralized 
control which led to their down fall. 
Despite a semi-cynical wonderment as 
to why the occupation policy is even a 
little bit merciful, the reaction of the 
public is genuinely friendly toward the 
Army of Occupation. The widespread 
initial hostility toward the “invaders” 
was changed to grudging acceptance and 
then friendly co-operation by a series 
of inter-related events. First, the Amer- 
ican combat soldiers did not mutilate 
the Japanese male population as their 
own Japanese military leaders had 
warned them would happen. Next, the 


Japanese women and children were un- 
harmed by the incoming troops. Third, 
the Army imported food to prevent star- 
vation. Fourth, various promises made 
to the public were kept, thus establish- 
ing a reputation for justice which re- 
vived the morale of the general popu- 
lace. Other steps and policies of SCAP 
(Supreme Command of the Allied Pow- 
ers) have been such that this general 
feeling has been fostered and extended. 
Even the stevedores on the dock freely 
admit that had their army been the 
conquering one, it would never have 
acted so justly and mercifully toward 
their defeated enemies. 


New Opportunities Open for 
Missions on All Sides 

Thus there has arisen in the public 
mind an intense suriosity to learn what 
is behind such idealism and morality 
of the conquerors. Invitations have 
come from public schools, from city 
councils through the mayor, and even 
from Buddhist colleges, to the mission- 
aries to give lectures on Christianity, 
lead discussions, or by other means to 
explain ‘‘what makes us tick.” Where 
a mere handful gathered in the pre- 
war days in fear of questioning by in- 
quisitorial police, today several hun- 
dred meet weekly for open discussion. 
Pastors are holding meetings in homes, 
in schools, in city offices, in fact any- 
where and everywhere. It is truly an 
amazing phenomenon which challenges 
us to do our utmost at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 


Small Reformed Group Forms 
Outside the Kyodan Effort 

In the face of such unprecedented 
opportunities, the situation in the 
church is confused. The war-fused 
United Church, officially called the 
KYODAN, never really became united 
in spirit. It is still a loose federation 
of churches which may or may not hold 
together in the postwar adjustments. 
(Cf. also Dr. Shafer, page 6.—EDS.) 
In the words of one individual (Con- 
gregational), ‘It will take thirty years 
to effect a real organic union and be- 
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come a united church.” In the words 
of another individual (Presbyterian), 
“There are large groups in the Kyodan 
which would pull out now could such 
be done gracefully.” One group of 
former Presbyterian pastors met in No- 
vember, 1945, to form the Reformed 
Church of Christ in Japan (Nihon Kiri- 
suto Kaikakuha Kyokai). Their pur- 
pose being to maintain purity of doc- 
trine and purity of church life. They 
felt that Reformed Doctrine and Pres- 
byterian polity achieved this best. Their 
slogan was, “Destruction of Atheism 
and Superstition.’”” This group, now 
numbering eleven pastors and twelve 
churches, is moving forward steadily 
with a refreshing singleness of mind 
and purpose. They withdrew from the 
Kyodan leadership during wartime. 
(Cf. editorial, THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK, Dec. 30.)* 


Leader Says Missionaries Must 
Work With Kyodan, or Else— 


On the other hand, the writer at- 
tended an official welcome meeting for 
seventeen newly-returned missionaries 
held in the headquarters of the Kyodan 
in Tokyo, January 11. The president 
of the Kyodan, the Rev. Mr. Kozaki 
(Congregational), stated in three ex- 
tended points that, (1) though the 
United Church lost 500 church build- 
ings, it must make at least a token of- 
fering toward the rehabilitation and 
rebuilding of churches in lands harder 
hit than Japan as a thank offering to 
God for its own blessings; (2) mission- 
aries are welcomed back gratefully, as 
many as are able or permitted to come, 
but these missionaries must be only 
those who are willing to work with the 
Kyodan. “If you cannot work with us, 
then please wait 10 or 20 years’; (3) 
that the people of Japan have com- 
pletely changed. They are determined 
to give democracy a fair trial just as 
they changed in 1868 and decided to 
discard feudalism and try constitution- 
alism. The missionary of today must 
know this changed psychology. In 
these points Mr. Kozaki showed the 
strength of purpose which is in the 
leadership of the United Church. 

These are all only partial statements 
by individuals and in no way are to 
be construed as official pronouncements. 
They are given as part of the picture 
we are trying to piece together. Your 
survey committee is trying to be “as 
wise as serpents and harmless as doves” 
in feeling its way and securing informa- 
tion upon which to base decisions and 
formulate a just and workable policy. 

J. A. McALPINE. 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan. 
Jan. 30, 1947. 


*This does not mean that Presbyte- 
rian, US, missions and the Japanese as- 
sociated with them went into the ‘“Re- 
formed Church,” but rather a small 
group of Fundamentalists, as reported 
in our editorial of Dec. 30.—EDS.) 
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Should Adults Go 
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to Sunday School? 


By D. H. EDINGTON* 


OR NEARLY a century and a half the church has had 
the fruitful assistance of the Sunday school, and yet 
the question is often asked, Why go to Sunday school? 

especially applying it to adults. 

This question can be answered in a general way by 
stating that there is an individual gain in knowledge and 
inspiration; and in addition the value of the fruits of one’s 
attendance. 

The day school, centuries old, has for its purpose the 
equipping of one for his life work and‘a better apprecia- 
tion of the values of life. Why not a school to better 
equip one to obtain eternal life and how to live along the 
way? 

In addition to this generalization, there are specific rea- 
sons for attending Sunday school. 

1. If one has children he is better informed for the 
task of guiding and teaching them the way of life. 

2. There is a force of example to youth in the presence 
of adults in Sunday school classes. In the absence of this, 
youth might well ask why the teaching of religion does 
not apply to adults as well as to youth. 


*Author of this article is judge of the Circuit Court of 
the Thirteenth Judicial Circuit, Mobile, Ala., a Presbyte- 
rian elder, and a teacher of a Sunday school class. He is 
also one of our contributing editors. 


Pulling Loose 


By FRANK 


VEN BEFORE the last General Assembly had created 
several new agencies to carry on needed phases of 
its work, there was a felt need in the church for 

some agency of the Assembly which might effectively 
coordinate its work, provide for its promotion, and deal 
with unexpected situations which may arise between meet- 
ings of the Assembly. 

With the addition of a number of new agencies within 
the past several years, this need has become more acute. 
By action of the 1946 Assembly (Minutes, p. 89, item 6) 
this problem is docketed for the earnest consideration of 
the Assembly in 1947. 


Two overtures on the subject came to the Assembly. 
One was from Nashville Presbytery, and the other from 
East Hanover. The latter more explicitly elaborates the 
proposal to be considered in 1947. It is as follows: 


“The Presbytery of East Hanover respectfully overtures 
the General Assembly, in view of the present serious defi- 
ciency in our church’s organization and our versistent need 
of a greater degree of coordination of effort and unity of 
promotion, to appoint an Advisory Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, composed of 15 men and women, laymen 
and ministers, in classes, no one of whom shall serve longer 
than five successive years and no one of whom shall be a 
member of any executive committee or agency of the As- 
sembly, no salaried official of any Assembly agency or in- 
stitution, or any member of any board or boards of trus- 
tees of the Assembly. 

It shall be the particular function of this Advisory Com- 
mittee to engage in research and study, in discussion and 
plannizg, in recommendation and education, as it surveys 
ct eXureh’s total activity. Drawing upon these studies, 

*President, Louisville Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary. Dr. Caldwell was chairman of the standing com- 
mittee on stewardship in the last General Assembly. It 
was this committee that recommended to the 1947 Assem- 
bly the ‘earnest consideration” of this matter, with the 
full approval of the 1946 Assembly, 








3. There is a strength in the existence of adult groups 
in Sunday school inuring to the church—supporting pil- 
lars. 

4. There is a gain in understanding and knowledge of 
the Bible by study in Sunday school which equips one with 
a better appreciation of the sermon. It is not ordinarily 
the function of the sermon to conduct a study in Bible 
knowledge, but how much more can one appreciate a dis- 
cussion of the text if he has some knowledge of the con- 
text. 

5. The Sunday school is one of the greatest agencies in 
the promotion of Christian education. Christian educa- 
tion is now one of the major roles used by the church to 
advance the cause of Christ. 

While there are perhaps many other reasons for the 
existence of Sunday school, they all may be summarized in 
the answer, “Increase of knowledge.”’ 

Peter in his first Epistle says add to virtue (moral 
excellence), knowledge. How can one better secure this 
knowledge than by a study of the Bible—the textbook 
of man’s responsibility to God. We do not hesitate to 
study, or require our children to study, textbooks to bet- 
ter the knowledge of English, of mathematics, of law; 
then why not the study of the greatest textbook of all, 
because it is the one that teaches the way to eternal life 
and how to walk that way. 


Ends Together 


H. CALDWELL* 


this committee shall call the attention of the Assembly 
to deficiencies, conflicts or over-emphases in the church’s 
program and it shall project comprehensive plans and chal- 
lenges to action for the entire denomination. This com- 
mittee shall be authorized to act for the Assembly ad in- 
terim in matters not otherwise provided for, at the re- 
quest of the Moderator; and to act in an advisory capac- 
ity on matters of policy and cooperation arising between 
the agencies of the Assembly and agencies of the lower 
courts. This committee shall have no authority to direct 
or control any agency of the Assembly, but it shall have 
full authority to study the affairs of the agencies of the 
Assembly, and to make suggestions, when deemed advis- 
able, to the agencies, and to report its findings to the As- 
sembly, and to make recommendations to the Assembly 
concerning any matter whatsoever. 

It is further overtured that this Advisory Committee 
shall be required to prepare a manual of activity governing 
its work, to be presented to the next Assembly for advice 
and approval; and that funds not to exceed $1,000 be ap- 
propriated for the expenses of the committee from the As- 
sembly’s treasury.” 


Eighteen or More Agencies 


Whether technically classified as ‘‘executive committees” 
or not, the Assembly now has the following agencies cear- 
rying on work of the Assembly in a manner which makes 
them approximately equivalent to Executive Committees: 


Assembly’s Committee on Stewardship, associated with: 
Committee on Planning. 
Advisory Council on Stewardship. 
Executive Committee of Foreign Missions; 
Executive Committee of Home Missions, associated with: 
Assembly’s Home Missions Council. 
Dxecutive Committce of Christian Education and Minister- 
ial Relief, associated with: 
Ministcr’s Auuuity Fund, 
Joint Committee on Student Work, 
Assembly’s Permanent Advisory Committee on Christian 
Education. 
Executive Committee of Religious Education and Publi- 
cation, associated with: 
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Joint Committee on Student Work. 

Committee on Woman's Work. 

Assembly’s Committee on Evangelism. 

Assembly’s Committee on Negro Work. 

Assembly’s Committee on Christian Social Relations. 


Permanent Committee on Radio. 
Defense Service Council. 
Perhaps still other Assembly’s committees or agencies 
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should be put in the same eategory; or, possibly one or 
more of these should not be so listed. Be that as it may, 
the pertinent question still stands: Should not the 1947 
Assembly in some definite manner answer in the affirma- 
tive the overtures from Nashville and East Hanover Pres- 
byteries? Should not this situation be the subject of 
careful study with a view to possible better integration of 
the work of the Assembly? Do we not need to pull to- 
gether some loose ends in the church? 


The Situation in Japan 


By LUMAN J. SHAFER* 


WAS IN JAPAN from the twelfth to the twenty-ninth 

fo December, 1946. My special mission was in connec- 

tion with the proposal for the building of a Christian 
University there; but I also spent some time studying the 
general situation which confronts the Christian movement 
in that land. 


The General Religious Situation 


Attendance or shrines is about 10 per cent of normal. 
In order to meet expenses, some shrines have used pres- 
sure to secure an assessment from villagers and townspeo- 
ple; but this has now been prohibited, and many of these 
institutions will undoubtedly have to be discontinued. Budd- 
hism is in confusion. Now that government pressure is 
efi, Buddhism has split up into some eighty divisions and 
there is little public interest in this religion. 

The Imperial picture has been withdrawn from public 
schools and the shrines which housed them have been de- 
stroyed or put to other uses. New photographs are being 
issued on request to be treated much as we treat the 
picture of the President. The Imperial rescript on educa- 
tion, which formed the basis of moral education in the 
schools, has been withdrawn and will be treated as any 
other historical document. I asked at headquarters what 
was being planued to take the place of the ethical vacuum 
thus left in education and the reply was that nothing had 
been done as yet. But as I left, a special committee was 
Leing appointed to study the matter. 

I had a long talk with Dr. Tanaka, the minister of edu- 
cation, a devout Roman Catholic. He expressed great con- 
cern about this matter. He diagnosed the moral problem 
for Japan in these terms: “In the first place, ethics in 
Japan in the past were purely formal, and had no rela- 
tion to an inner conscience. The mainspring of ethical 
motive was loyalty to the Emperor; but this meant in prac- 
tice, ‘What I think is good for the Emperor.’ This led to 
all sort of irresponsible conduct because there was no check 
against a universal moral law. We made the mistake of 
thinking that our morality was different, peculiarly Japa- 
nese. The only hope for the future is an education which 
recognizes a universal moral law, binding on all people 
alike.” The central problem is how to develop this ethi- 
cal conscience in public education without introducing the 
sanctions of religion, a problem which has not been ade- 
quately solved in America. . 


Opportunity for Christianity 


All of this presents an unparalleled opportunity for 
Christianity. Everywhere we found among leaders—Chris- 
tians and non-Christians alike—a conviction that the old 
religions could not meet this situation and an eagerness 


*Dr. Shafer is chairman of the Japan Committee of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America. He was 
one of four Protestant churchmen (the first) to visit Japan 
in 1946, and he has only recently returned from another 
trip there. 


to understand Christianity. Members of the Imperial house- 
hold are studying the Bible, in one case, under the instruc- 
tion of a Christian minister. Dr. Kagawa gave one of the 
first lectures of the year in the Imperial palace, and his 
subject, at the request of the Emperor, was Christianity. 
Those highest in authority in SCAP feel that the military 
cecupation can provide only the framework within which 
freedom and democracy can be nurtured, but that without 
a wide acceptance of Christianity on the part of the people 
real democracy cannot be developed. Mr. Yano, president 
of Meiji Gakuin, said to me, ‘‘Democracy without God is 
meaningless.”’ 

In our conversstion with one of the highest in authority 
in SCAP, the opinion was expressed that neither Buddhism 





Dr. Taylor Discusses It 
To the Editors: 


Through the office of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America a copy of Dr. Luman Shafer’s article 
has been sent to me here for information. 

May I say that the positions of this article are quite 
the ones on which this Executive Committee of Foreign 
Missions is conducting our responsibilities in Japan. Our 
church shared in the Christian Deputation that flew to 
Japan in the name of American Christians shortly after 
V-J Day. The Commission of Six missionaries in Japan 
set up by the Foreign Missions Conference to serve as 
a liaison group for all missionary work as it re-opens 
in Japan is in part our creation; had one of our mis- 
sionaries been available at the time, he would doubtless 
have served on this commission. Our church is sharin$- 
in the initial exploratory work with regard to a Christian 
University in Japan. as well as in such costs. We are 
following sympathetically the efforts of the Kyodan—‘‘a 
loose organization of the denominational groups’—in 
their efforts to preserve the values of the government- 
enforced union during war time in Japan. This whole 
Important matter is one of the major considerations to 
which Drs. Fulton and Elliott will give their attention 
in Japan, to which country they are proceeding from 
China on February 8. 

The heart of this whole matter is in Dr. Shafer’s state- 
ment, “I am convinced that it is everyone’s belief that 
the question of union or not should be decided by the 
Japanese Church without pressure from abroad in any 
form.”” That means Nashville and it means New York. 
The position of Drs. Fulton and Elliott in Japan will be 
that we are eager for cooperation and cooperative ar- 


rangements that do not involve “pressure from abroad in 
any form.” ? 


H. KERR TAYLOR, 
Acting Executive Secretary. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Editorial, page eight. 
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not Shintoism offered the comfort and spiritual power so 
badly needed by the weary and apathetic Japanese people. 
He said that he believed that Christians alone could offer 
this, and he expressed the ardent hope that the people of 
Japan should be Christianized. Among the masses of the 
people as well there is an inchoate interest in Christianity. 
It springs from a variety of motives: Christianity is the 
professed religion of the conquerors; it must have given 
them virility and power, and we ought to know more about 
it; our country is morally bankrupt and the only thing 
that can help us is Christianity; we have known a few 
Christians and they have been wonderful people, etc. 


The Situation 


This situation has had its effect upon the war-time united 
church: Christians have learned to work together during 
the war and they believe that they should stay together 
to face this new and unparalleled opportunity. The united 
Church of Christ in Japan is here to stay. It is, of course, 
still a church in process of formation and is now working 
out the details of its internal, organizational machinery 
in the free atmosphere which came in with the allied oc- 
cupation. The Kyodan—a loose organization of a goodly 
number of erstwhile denominational groups—is a union 
which will naturally require time and patience for its con- 
summation as it attempts to find a middle course between 
a rigid conformity to creeds and the more open road of 
greater congregational self-determination. The most pow- 
erful and hopeful factor in the entire situation is the 
will to unite. This is strong and positive. With the at- 
tritions resulting from war experiences and the present 
pressure of a rising tide of neo-paganism, which is surging 
in to occupy the vacuum once filled by Shintoism and Budd- 
hism, the Kyodan leaders are thoroughly convinced that 
there is strength io be gained in union, while disunion may 
easily prove the undoing of the Protestant movement in 
their land. 

The Kyodan still needs, for example, to work out its 
creedal statement. The Apostles’ Creed is the only creedal 
statement at present, and this situation is, of course, quite 
unsatisfactory to many in the church, particularly in the 
former Nihon Kirisutokyokai (Church of Christ). A com- 
mittee has been appointed to work out a creed; but there 
is no agreement as yet on the principles to be followed in 
formulating a creed or on the time schedule. Some want 
to proceed rapidly; others want to take from three to five 
years, at least, for the project. Some wish a strong, de- 
tailed creedal statement by individual or groups of 
churches. But there is general belief that the will to stay 
together will make it possible to work out a doctrinal 
statement. 


North 


A Choice for American Churches 


However, North American churches can break up the 
union, if they so desire; the delicate balance with the Kyo- 
dan can easily be adversely affected by any exhibition on 
the part of religious agencies here of the outmoded ap- 
peals to divisive loyalties. There is a sense in which, 


at this writing, the situation is touch-and-go. Par- 
ticularly is this the case where the channeling of 
funds for rehabilitation and maintenance is involved. 


One fact is crystal clear in all reports of the Kyodan; the 
leaders greatly desire to deal with a united Protestant 
£roup in North America to whom they can present unified 
and integrated plans for Christian advance—especially at 
this critical hour in the nation’s groping toward recovery 
and renewal. If we insist on some other procedure, it can- 
not help affecting the union in the Kyodan, and I am con- 
vinced that it is everyone’s belief that the question of union 
or not should be decided by the Japanese church without 
Pressure from abroad in any form. 

It is to meet the clarion call for new ways and means 
to match the new day in Japan that a group of nearly a 
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dozen boards have determined to take the initial steps to- 
ward implementing an enlarged program of action on the 
basis of cooperation which has been talked of ever since 
the days just prior to the opening of hostilities and which 
has been reiterated time and again in subsequent sessions 
of the postwar planning committee, and its successor, the 
present Japan Committee. A united front in North America 
must be set up to minister to, and to consult with, the 
united Church of Christ in Japan. Frequent conferences 
of these committees have been held. Their appraisal as 
to the requirements of the present situation is summed up 
in the declaration that ‘‘the postwar relationships of the 
Christian movement in North America to the Christian 
movement in Japan should be conducted cooperatively 
rather than through individual boards and missions.’’ Now 
is patently the time for this principle to be applied in 
concrete and definite fashion. 


A Way to Work Together 


Preliminary steps have, therefore, been taken looking 
toward the formation of a council on cooperation (the 
precise name is yet to be determined by those participating 
in its formation), made up of boards which are willing 
and eager to pool their resources of money and personnel 
to underwrite North America’s share of a united and inte- 
grated budget toward the re-establishment of the life of 
the Church in Japan. 

During the initial period it seems necessary to confine 
the area of cooperation to the Kyodan and its related in- 
terests; cooperation with other agencies—-such as the Na- 
tional Christian Education Association—in their over-all 
program is envisaged for the future in the light of de- 
velopments. For the present, the point of departure for 
this new venture in missionary strategy is to be a close 
and intimate affiliation as between coordinated church 
units in both countries on opposite sides of the Pacific—a 
genuine bridge of understanding and corporate action in 
international Kingdom strategy. 

It is the devout desire of the part of the boards which 
are taking this first step to have in the membership of this 
council on cooperation as many as possible of the boards 
having work in Japan. In order to conserve denominational 
loyalties at home, it is proposed that missionaries sent to 
Japan under the auspices of the council on cooperation, 
and administratively responsible to it, shall be duly ap- 
pointed and supported by individual member boards, thus 
maintaining strong ties of fellowship in North America 
and furthering promotional ends to the best advantage. By 
this arrangement, boards can do much cooperatively which 
they could not successfully attempt individually. The 
Church of Christ in Japan thus beckons to new ventures 
on a basis more nearly commensurate with the needs and 
opportunities of this critical hour in that land of tragedy 
and of promise. 





DID YOU KNOW 


—that the total gifts of the Presbyterian Church, US, 
have increased 82 per cent in the last five years as fol- 
lows: 





1941 1946 Increase 
Benevolences ...$ 3,490,130 $ 6,532,596 87 % 
Pastors’ Salaries .. 3,133,485 4,167,886 33 % 
Current Expenses . 3,576,295 6,576,406 82 % 
Building Expense 2,110,369 4,119,475 95 &% 


$12,310,279 





$21,396,353 82 % 





By R. L. ST. CLAIR ? 
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An Assembly’s Advisory Committee 
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In urging a central committee of the 
Assembly such as he describes on pages 
5-6, Dr. Caldwell is touching a need 
which many leaders in the church feel 
is near the heart of some of our diffi- 
culties. Extended discussion of some of 
the problems involved has appeared in 
these columns during the past year or 
more (“See Their Banners GO!,”’ Sept. 
25, 1945; and “Among Our Most Urgent 
Needs,”” March 25, 1946). In one re- 
port to our readers we quoted from men 
scattered here and there over the As- 
sembly who had given thought to the 
need of such an agency—J. J. Murray, 
Hunter B. Blakely, Ronald S. Wilson, 
B. Frank Hall, E. B. MceGukin, C. Lloyd 
Arehart, Ansley C. Moore and Charles 
Haddon Nabers. Without facing a defi- 
nitely planned committee setup for such 
a work, these men and many others, 
spoke in strong terms of our need of 
more integration, less overlapping, and 
more concerted effort in all our Assem- 
Lis <:tlyities such a3 . eentral commit- 
tee would be expected to give. 

Now, with the request of the 1946 
Assembly that the succeeding Assembly 
give earnest consideration to the mat- 
ter, it is before us again. In coming 
weeks we shall do well to study the 
need with all possible care. 
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One — or Many? 

We trust that our readers will not 
grow weary of our discussions about 
the missionary opportunity facing us in 
Japan. Few matters before the church 
can be considered of greater importance 
just now. We are endeavoring to keep 
the church informed of all develop- 
ments from all reliable sources. 

In recent weeks we have underscored 
the challenge of General McArthur and 
the danger of such devisive factors as 
those introduced by a few small Funda- 
mentalist groups in Japan (Editorial, 
Dec. 30); on February 3 we carried the 
important article by Paul Hutchinson 
in which the issues were frankly faced; 
this week we are reporting the early 
observations of one member of our 
church's survey committee; we are pub- 
lishing the article by Dr. Shafer who 
has made two trips to Japan since the 
war and who is head of the Committee 
for Japan for the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America; and we are 
carrying on page six Dr. Taylor’s com- 
ment on the Shafer article. 

One thing puzzles us. 
we be doing now? How shall we be 
praying? Granted that the Japanese 
must be allowed a free hand to do what 
seems best—and the testimony of lead- 
ing Japanese as reported by Dr. Hutch- 
inson, Dr. Shafer and Mr. McAlpine 
seems singularly of one strain, as in 
the statement of the leader quoted by 
Mr. McAlpine: “If you do not expect 
to work with the Kyodan, do not come 
as a missionary to Japan for 10 or 20 
years,’—but shall we pray that such 
policies may prevail? 

Surely we need some guidance at this 
point, else how can we pray intelli- 
gently? As we study the situation from 
afar, what do we think is best—a diver- 
sity of emphases and missionary efforts 
by many church bodies—or, if we seek 
to do what would be most to the glory 
of God and the extension of his King- 
dom, shall we pray that the Christian 
impact will be one in spirit and in fact 
as a missionary to Japan for 10 or 20 
land of new opportunity? 


What shall 


Taking the Census 


Full cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce in its census of the religious 
bodies of America early this year is of 
extreme importance. It is not always 
provided, however. 

In the forms which pastors will re- 
ceive on which to make out their cen- 
sus returns, the effort is being made 
to get a fair comparison between the 
statistics of membership of the denomi- 
nations and faiths. On the census form 
there is a question distinguishing mem- 
bers under 13 years of age. The pur- 
pose af this question is to nrovide hv 
subtraction the u.umber of members 13 
years of age or older, in any commun- 
ion. By this method a figure will be de- 
termined which will serve as a basis of 
comparison between denominations like 
the Presbyterian, with membership on 
an adult basis, and denominations like 
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the Roman Catholic, in which all per- 
sons in the family are counted as mem- 
bers of the church. 

In the Roman Catholic Church and in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, all 
baptized children are included in the 
membership. This means that in the 
case of the Presbyterian Church, for ex- 
ample, and in the Episcopal Church, no 
real basis of comparison would be avail- 
able under such different methods of 
enumeration. 

The new census seeks to correct the 
mis-impression which has hitherto pre- 
vailed through the counting of children 
and infants as communicant members 
of the church. Its directors deserve the 
best kind of ‘support in order that 
figures as nearly accurate as possible 
may be provided. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Getting Summertime Workers 
By S. C. JEPSON* 


Last winter I wrote a letter to a high 
school teacher in Nebraska, with whom 
I had become acquainted. I surmised 
that, at that time, she would probably 
be considering plans for her summer 
vacation. She lives in the wide open 
spaces and I live in a city suburb, where 
I am minister of a suburban church in 
the Presbytery of Chicago. When vaca- 
tion time comes, I like to get away from 
the city. I judged she might like to 
spend part of her vacation away from 
the open spaces. In my letter, I sug- 
gested that she spend part of her va- 
cation in our parish. She was already 
cognizant of our situation through 2a 
previous visit. Our church is a new 
undertaking in a fast growing commun- 
ity with a building program now under 
way. We needed someone to push door- 
bells and inquire concerning the reli- 
gious interests of people in the com- 
munity. My friend seemed singularly 
capable of such a mission, and, when I 
suggested it, she accepted with eager- 
ness and Christian zeal. So for four 
weeks of the past summer she vaca- 
tioned away from her usual environ- 
ment, doing Christian service. We paid 
her traveling expenses, and, while here, 
she was lodged as a guest in four dif- 
ferent homes, and was often enter- 
tained at luncheons and dinners among 
the people of the church. It was a re- 
warding experience for all concerned. 

I suspect there are hundreds of teach- 
ers in America with the same Christian 
zeal, just waiting for someone to offer 
them such an opportunity for service, 
an opportunity which will afford them 
a chance to get away from the usual to 
do the unusual. 

Our youth caravans are providing 
such anrortunities for young people 
during summer vacations. Their teach- 
ers would also welcome a diversion.— 
MONDAY MORNING, A Presbyterian, 
USA, magazine for ministers. 





*Minister, Elmwood Park Church, 
Elmwood Park, III. 
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What If Jesus Had Asked Your Advice? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 








“but the Lord looketh on the 
heart.”” I Samuel 16:7. 


UPPOSE you had been an influen- 
tial person in Palestine at the 
time Jesus was beginning his 

work there, and suppose Jesus had 
come to you for advice. He might have 
explained the situation to you some- 
what like this: 

“My intention is to carry out my 
Father’s work, which is to launch a 
Kingdom that is to include the whole 
world. My time here is very short. I 
know that already I have made enemies; 
my own family fails to understand me; 
my home town has thrown me out. I 
have thought it out. I will not be a 
miracle worker first of all; I will not 
simply see that people are better fed; 
nor will I try to be another Caesar. But 
it is growing later every day. Soon my 
time here will be over, and I must see 
that God’s Kingdom is well started.” 

At this point you might have nodded 
your head sagely: ‘‘Yes, yes, all this 
sounds good and logical. Of course, you 
are young and have plenty of time. But 
you are only one person. If you are to 
start a Kingdom, don’t you need assis- 
tants?” 

“That is just it,’’ Jesus might have 
answered. “I do need assistants. I 
am on the lookout for them now, men 
who will understand my ideas, men who 
can absorb them and live by them, men 
who are capable of winning others, men 
of influence who will be able to carry 
on successfully after I am no longer 
here.” 

“Very good, a sound plan indeed!” 
you would have said. ‘‘Now, whom do 
you have in mind?” 

“That is just what I came to ask 
you,” he might have said—if you can 
stretch your imagination so far. 

“H’m .. . well. . Certainly not 
‘around here—no, if you want men of 
real intellectual capacity, high-type 
men who can understand great thoughts 
and who are capable of building up a 
great organization for you, you will 
have to leave Galilee altogether. Go to 
Athens, where scholars are plentiful. 
Go to Rome, where they understand or- 
ganization and propaganda. Go to 
Jerusalem at the very least, for there 
you will find the great Bible scholars 
of the world. I will write to some of 
my influential friends... .” 


O, DON’T do that,” the young 
N Teacher would interposs. “T did 
hot have in mind anything so 
elaborate as that. I thought I might 
pick up some people right here... .”’ 
“What? In Capernaum?” you would 
roar through your beard. ‘You'll never 
find any one in Capernaum worth 4 


shekel! Oh, you might run across a 
good Roman official once in a_ blue 
moon, or maybe a traveling Greek 
scholar if you kept watch at the inn. 
But really, I know Caperneum, at least 
I know all I care to know about the 
place, and I can tell you there isn’t a 
saint or a scholar in the town. Where 
did you think you could find the sort 
of men you are looking for?’’ 


“Well, here and there. 
docks . 

At this point your patience would 
blow up. ‘‘Nonsense!’’ you would shout. 
“TI thought you had more sense. Docks! 
Customs office! Do you mean to tell 
me you are thinking of picking up com- 
mon fishermen and even tax collectors? 
You must be mad! I can predict that if 
you persist in any scheme like that, 
your new movement will die right 
where it began. Capernaum may look 
like a city to you villagers from Naza- 
reth, but compared with the great world 
—you seem to have no idea. It is in- 


Down by the 
. in the customs office. . . .” 


conceivable to me how a man of your 
caliber could even think of playing into 
the hands of the lowest classes! You 
are just putting yourself at the mercy 
of the common man. If you do that, 
the world will never hear of you.” 

So you might stalk off, dignity prick- 
ling in every whisker. 

And then Jesus might smile to him- 
self and turn and go on down to the 
docks, looking for fishermen. 

(Adapted from the writer’s 5S. S. 
quarterly unit, ‘‘The Life and Teachings 
of Jesus,’’ by courtesy of the Board of 
Christian Education, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A.) 





STATEWIDE NETWORK 

Raleigh, N. C. (RNS).—The General 
Board of the North Carolina Baptist 
State Convention, meeting here, dis- 
cussed plans for a proposed state-wide 
network of radio stations which would 
be operated under church control on a 
non-commercial basis, and referred the 
matter to an executive committee which 
will continue investigation of the plan 
along with a special radio committee. 





Diligence and perseverance are the 
best assurances of what men call luck. 











PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Begin September, January, June or July 

















* I: may be used as 


a book of daily de- 
votions, a page a day. 


At All Bookstores 


and groups. 





For those who WANT to 
follow the Christian Life 


ap Els 


Here is the way for everybody and 
everything, everywhere and in every 
circumstance, presented in a simple, | 
prayerful manner. It leads on and up, 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Funds Sought for 
Retired Ministers 


Tennessee News Letter 

Urging that the church as a whole 
take steps to meet the desperate situ- 
ation of retired ministers receiving only 
$50 monthly, Columbia Presbytery is 
overturing the 1947 General Assembly, 
asking authorization for the Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief Com- 
mittee to borrow funds if necessary to 
come to the aid of these men. ‘ 
Nashville Presbytery is overturing the 
Assembly, asking that the Federal 
Council of Churches be instructed that 
any pronouncements out of harmony 
the doctrines of the Presbyterian 
Church, US, and contrary to the Ameri- 
can way of life, do not represent the 
views of this church. . Tennessee's 
Governor Jim McCord has been elected 
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a commissioner te the ceming General 
Assembly. 


Memphis Presbytery Laymen in 
Aggressive Home Mission Program 


An aggressive program of home mis- 
sions has been organized in Memphis 
Presbytery. Aiready several lots have 
been purchased at _ strategic points 
where churches will be built. To keep 
themselves and others informed and to 
push forward this program a Layman’s 
League has been organized in the pres- 
bytery. In addition to education in 
home missions, raising funds to build 
new churches, the League plans to or- 
ganize itself into teams to conduct serv- 
ices in churches which have no pastor. 

THOMAS C. BARR. 

Nashville. 


Four Presbyterian Groups 

Form Council for United Work 
Presbyterians in Tennessee have 

formed a Pan-Presbyterian Council 

which will enable them to present ua 
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An Episcopal country school. Grad- 
uates in leading eastern colleges. Also 
general course. Music and Art. Fire- 
proof buildings. Riding and other out- 
door activities all year. Pool. 
Founded 1890. 

Mrs. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Headmistress 
Box Z, Richmond, Va. 
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united front in Christian life and work 
in the state. This council includes the 
Presbyterian Church, US (42,000); the 
Cumberland church (32,000); the Pres- 
byterians, USA (20,000), and the Asso- 
ciate Reformed (1,300). Goodridge A. 
Wilson, synod’s executive for the US 
church is president. Each denomination 
is represented by a group of directors. 
Mr. Wilson believes that ‘‘a hundred 
thousand Presbyterians can exert a 
powerful influence for good in Tennes- 
see if we can work together.’”’ Some 
are drawing a larger lesson from this 
experiment and are thinking what it 
would mean if Presbyterians nationally 
joined hands in a more definite way 
to face their problems. 


Charles Taft Stresses Importance 
Of Lay Leadership in the Church 


Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati, president 
of the Federal Council of Churches, 
stressed the importance of the layman 
in the church and described the trend 
toward interdenominational cooperation 
as “one of the most promising facts in 
religion today,’”’ at the 115th annual 
convention of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Tennessee in Nashville recently. He 
emphasized the need of interpreting 
religious ideals in layman’s language. 
Looking at America’s foreign relations, 
he said the Government should not ex- 
press its stand on any other country’s 
actions unless it is consistent with the 
behavior of the U. S. “We must be 
right, before we act,” he said. ‘We 
must be morally just. Compro- 
mise, understanding and appreciation 
of the rights of the individual are the 
principles by which modern man and 
governments much operate.’”’ 


Sonthern Baptists Renew Appeal for 
Withdrawal of Vatican Representative 


Southern Baptists, in a meeting of 
their executive committee in Nashville, 
repeated their appeal to President Tru- 
man to withdraw his personal repre- 
sentative to the Vatican. At the same 
meeting it was indicated that a million 
tithers were being sought on ‘the de- 
nomination’s Stewardship Day in Feb- 
ruary. . . More than 40,000 students 
are enrolled in Southern Baptist edu- 
cational institutions, according to a re- 
port to the Southern Baptist Education 
Commission in Nashville. This is almost 
double the number enrolled in the 60 
institutions ten years ago. Endowments 
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have increased from $22,000,000 to 
$36,000,000. The education commis- 
sion at the same meeting instructed a 
special committee to make a survey of 
courses Of instruction in Bible and re- 
ligious education, covering the South- 
ern states, with a view to more definite 
emphasis on Christian character, report 
to be made next August at Ridgecrest, 
N. C. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


PJC Has High Enrollment 
For Second Semester 





Presbyterian Junior College at Max- 
ton, N. C., six days before enrollments 
were concluded, had 403 students regis- 
tered. Included in this number, 290 
were listed as preparatory, refresher, 
freshman and sophomore students on 
the south campus, and 103 students on 
the north campus taking courses in 
accelerated refresher, aircraft and en- 
gine mechanics, refrigeration and air 
conditioning, electrical sales and serv- 
ice, commercial flying and private li- 
cense flying. 


Queens Girls Hear Addresses 

sy Student Volunteer Leader 

Queens College students recently 
were visited by Alice H. Gregg, travel- 


ing secretary for the Student Volunteer 
Movement, under the sponsorship of the 
studeuts’ Christian Association and the 
religious life committee of the college. 


Dr. Gregg, in line with her position, 





MATRON WANTED—A _ Christian, 
with house-keeping experience, who 
loves older people, to serve in home 
for cleven aged women. Write Pas- 
tor, First Presbyterian Church, 
Staunton, Virginia. 






















Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 
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Instead of one gift, how would you like to 
make a gift that will come every year on 
the birthday or other anniversary as long 
as the recipient lives? 


You can do just that through one of our 
Annuity Gifts. You can purchase the an- 
nuity, and present the certificate on the oc- 
casion for the gift, with a statement from us 
of the exact amount to be paid the recipient 
on that date every year as a fresh remem- 
brance from you. 


Both you and the recipient will have the 
added satisfaction of sharing in the work 
of our church, since the amount invested 
in the annuity will go eventually into For- 
eign Missions. 


Your inquiry will bring full information 
about our Annuity Gift Plan by return mail. 


Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer 
ExecuTIvE CoMMITTEE OF FoREIGN MISSIONS 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
P. O. Box 330 Nashville 1, Tenn. 
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with Richmond’s oldest and Vir- 
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H. HITER HARRIS, 
President 
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brought challenging missionary mes- 
sages to her student hearers. 


Annual Campus Christian Mission 
Is Held at Peace College 


The annual three-day Christian cam- 
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HERE IT IS—A SIMPLE, WORK- 
ABLE PLAN FOR WORLD PEACE. 
A plan you can tie to with all your 
zeal and determination. YES, this 
plan outlines a safe and sane road 
to ‘“‘PEACE AMONG MEN.” A prac- 
tical plan by which you and your 
neighbor and your children can work 
side by side fo rthe achievement of 
this peace that men of all nations 
have fought and died for. You can 
work for PEACE in an intelligent 
and effective way, through the un- 
derstandable WORLD PEACE PLAN, 
outlined by this Montana author. 

The entire plan is revealed in this 
new book. It is a book that you 
will read and re-read. You will see 
that your friends and neighbors read 
it and eather joy and satisfaction t) 
yourself as you see the light of un- 
derstanding it throws upon the ugly 





GOOD NEIGHBOR 


A PLAN FOR WORLD PEACE 


shadows of international discord. 
After reading this remarkable book, 
you and your neighbors will start to 
work in a definite way to help work 
out a permanent WORLD PEACE. 

The author has made it simple. It 
is easy—it is down-to-earth common 
sense. It will amaze you at its logi- 
cal approach. Yes—it is the one way 
that WORLD PEACE can be made 
a certainty. Not in the distant fu- 
ture—but HERE and NOW through 
the Good Neighbor Plan. Get your 
copy of this simple, workable plan 
NOW. Send your friends and neigh- 
bors a copy. Start now to put this 
remarkable plan into action. If 
your dealer does not have his sup- 
ply of “GOOD NEIGHBOR,” send 
your order direct to us. $2.00 per | 
copy, postpaid. 





THE GOOD NEIGHBOR EDUCATIONAL CLUB | 
Lewistown, Montana 
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pus mission got underway at Peace Col- 
lege February 10, sponsored jointly by 
the college and the Peace student 
Christian association. Joseph M. Garri- 
son, of Greensboro, N. C., was co-ordi- 
nator of the team which included Mrs, 
Thomas H. Grafton, of Mary Baldwin 
College; William Crowe, Jr., Wilming- 
ton, N. C., and Paul Tudor Jones, High 
Point, N. C. 


$300,000 Campaign at Flora 
Macdonald Is Extended 


Efforts to raise $300,000 in Flora 
Macdonald College’s improvement fund 
campaign have been extended past the 
formerly proposed closing date. In the 
first ten weeks, it has been announced, 
a grand total of $200,106 has been 
secured, with some gifts ranging from 
$1,000 to $10,000. Campaign leaders 
say the effort will be continued, in view 
of the large number of prospective giv- 
ers yet to be interviewed, until the full 
$300,000 objective has been achieved. 


Austin College and Davidson 
Are Sketched in “The Link” 


A new feature being carried in “The 
Link,” published monthly for chaplains 
and members of the armed forces of the 
U. S. A., focuses attention on the 
church-related colleges. In the first of 
the series (January) Austin College has 
its story told, with pictures, and in the 
second issue of the new year David- 
son College has two pages of descrip- 
tion and a page of pictures setting forth 
its points of interest. All sketches are 
aimed directly at GIs who are thinking 
of where to take their college work 
upon completion of their military serv- 
ice. 


Year's Achievements Listed 
By Austin College Leaders 


Looking back through 1946, Austin 
College leaders have summarized some 
of the institution’s accomplishments for 
the year as follows: A record-breaking 
summer enrollment, construction of 28 
apartment units with 50 more nearing 
completion; the near-completion of the 
administration building, unfinished 
since 1926; successful completion of 
Texas’ educational fund campaign 
which will give Austin College approxi- 
mately $500,000; admission into the 
Southern Association of Schools and 
Colleges: an expanded program of stu- 
dent self-government; increased activ- 
ities of campus religious organizations: 
and attendance of approximately five 
per cent of the student body at the 
Nashville convention on world missions. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


The Good Shepherd 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 23 


John 10:1-18 


(All Scripture quotations are from the 
Revised Standard Version.) 

In the prologue of his Gospel (1:1-18) 
John declares: ‘‘In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. . . And the 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us, 
full of grace and truth. No one has 
ever seen God; the only Son, who is in 
the bosom of the Father, he has made 
him known.” In the body of the Gospel, 
John undertakes to prove this claim. 

First, he emphasizes the fact that Jesus 
js indeed the Son of God. We have in 
chapter one, the testimony of the first 
witnesses, and in chapter two, the testi- 
mony of the first signs. 

Second, he emphasizes the fact that 
Jesus, who is the Son of God, is the 
source and the support of true and abid- 
ing Life. This is the claim that Jesus 
himself puts forth in his conversation 
with Nicodemus (chapter 3), in his con- 
versation with the woman by the well 
(chapter 4), in his discourse with the 
people in Jerusalem after he had healed 
the impotent man by the pool of 
Bethesda (chapter 5); in his discourse 
with the crowds in Galilee, after he had 
multiplied the loaves and fishes (chap- 
ter 6); in his appeal to his fellow- 
countrymen in Jerusalem on the last 
day, the great day of the feast (chap- 
ter 7). 

Third, he emphasizes the fact that 
Jesus, who is the Son of God and the 
source and the support of true and abid- 
ing Life, is also the only true Light of 
the world. This is the claim that Jesus 
himself makes in his discourse recorded 
in chapter 8 (see especially 8:12). This 
claim is repeated and substantiated in 
the following chapter, where Jesus gives 
to the beggar, born blind, first physical 
sight, and then spiritual sight (cf. 9:5- 
7, 39). 

Fourth, he emphasizes the fact that 
Jesus, who is the Son of God, and who, 
as the Son of God, brings to the world 
Life and Light, is also perfect Love. 
This is the burden of Jesus’ discourse 
in chapter 10, in which he sets forth and 
explains the allegory of the Good 
Shepherd. 

Jesus is the Son of God. He offers 
men Life and Light and Love. That is 
the movement of the Gospel according 
to John, so far as we have studied it. 

But before we take up the study of 
chapter 10, note its connections with 
chapter 9. The allegory with which the 
chapter opens is a continuation of the 
discourse which our Lord had begun in 
the presence of the Pharisees and of the 
Man who had been born blind. The 


purpose was, first, to rebuke the Phari- 
sees for their treatment of the man to 
whom Jesus had given sight (they had 
put him out of the Synagogue because 
he refused to turn against Christ); 
second, to encourage the man in his 
faith, and third, to describe the nature 
of his ministry. With this in mind, let 
us take up 


I. The Allegory of the Good Shepherd, 
(10:1-6) 


Marcus Dods reminds us that this 
allegory is based on what might be seen 
any morning in Palestine. “At night 
the sheep are driven into a fold, that is, 
a walled enclosure, such as may be seen 
on our own sheep farms (in England), 
only with higher walls for protection 
and with a strongly barred door in place 
of a hurdle or light gate. Here the 
sheep rest all night, guarded by a watch- 
man or porter, and in the morning each 
man calls his own sheep. The sheep, 
knowing his voice, follow him, and if 
any are lazy or stubborn or stupid, he 
goes in and drives them out, with a 
gentle, kindly compulsion. A stranger’s 
voice they do not recognize. Besides, 
not only do they disregard a stranger’s 
voice, but the porter also would do so, 
so that no robber thinks of appealing to 
the porter, but climbs the wall and lays 
hold of the sheep he wants.” (Exposi- 
tor’s Bible.) 

With this common, everyday picture 
in the minds of all, Jesus reminds the 
Pharisees, who has just excommunicated 
the former blind man because he would 
not admit that Jesus was a sinner, that 
a good shepherd is one who enters the 
fold the right way, who calls the sheep 
by name (i, e., is interested in every in- 
dividual), and who is followed willingly 
by the sheep. The sheep follow their 
real shepherd willingly, recognizing his 
interest in them. Impostors repel them. 
Thieves who would make a prey of them 
are the only ones who need to resort to 
force. 

This Jesus said figuratively, contrast- 
ing his own treatment of the blind man 
with that accorded him by the Pharisees. 
They should have understood what he 
meant, for the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment, from the time of David on, com- 
monly spoke of the rulers of the people 
as their shepherds (cf. Ezek. 34; Ps. 
80). But the idea that they were 
strangers—not interested in the sheep, 
or even robbers—preying on the flock, 
instead of shepherds devoted to the in- 
terest of their charges, did not come 
home to them at all. As Robertson 
translates: “They did not know what 
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he meant beneath the surface.” As the 
parable had been spoken for their in- 
struction as well as for the encourage- 
ment of the man whom they had cast 
out of their fold, Jesus began afresh and 
explained the allegory. 

There are two features of it which Nhe 
appropriates to himself. First, the 
image of the door; second, the picture 
of the good shepherd. “I am the door 
of the sheep,’”’ he claims in vs. 7; “I am 
the good shepherd,” he declares in verse 
11. Let us consider each of these dec- 
larations in turn, 


Il. Jesus Is the Door, (10:7-10) 

“Truly, truly, I say to you (it is the 
formula which Jesus uses to introduce 
a statement of particular importance), 
I (emphatic—I and no other) am the 
Door’’—the one Door, through which 
both sheep and shepherds enter into the 
fold. 

These words are spoken primarily for 
the benefit of the excommunicated man. 
They convey to him the assurance that 
instead of being an outcast by his at- 
tachment to Jesus he has gained ad- 
mittance to the fellowship of God and of 
all good men, Not the Pharisees, but 
Jesus could admit or reject from the 
fold of God. The words carry to us the 
claim that Jesus afterward set forth 
more explicitly, ‘‘I am the way and the 
truth and the life, no man cometh unto 
the Father, except by me.’”’ They also 
suggest that people come into God’s fel- 
lowship through Jesus; the ministers 
who would serve them must receive 
their commission, must minister to 
them, through Christ. 

He develops this last thought more 
fully in the verse that follows: ‘All that 
came before me are thieves and robbers, 
but the sheep did not hear them.” 
Jesus was not speaking of the prophets, 
who pointed forward to him, but of the 
increasingly powerful priests and rabbis 
of the past four centuries who had 
guided the people into a labyrinth of 
oeremonial that was spiritually almost 
dead,”’ and of the present rulers who 
were now misleading the people. They 
were preying on the people instead of 
genuinely serving their interests. The 
sheep did not hear them, became they 
were not really meeting their spiritual 
needs, 

Jesus reiterates the main thought in 
vs, 9, ‘“‘I am the door; by me, if any man 
enter in, (1) he shall be saved and shall 
(2) go in and out (a common Old Testa- 
ment expression to denote the free ac- 
tivity of daily life, and (3) shall 
find pasture.” The blessings promised 
here are three: deliverance from peril, 
liberty, and sustenance or satisfaction. 

First, he shall be saved, not from 
physical peril, necessarily, but from 
moral and spiritual peril—from dis- 
honor, disgrace, shame, remorse, moral 
collapse, ard above all from eternal 
death. Second, he shall have liberty to 
go in and go out. As Hasting com- 
ments: ‘He is not only Savior, but 
emancipator and liberator. He will 
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transfigure that dull narrow routine into 
a splendid highway. He will break the 
bands and fetters of routine and make 
the most stuffy vocation a palace of 
great possibilities.’ Finally he shall 
find pasture. ‘‘Superfluity is not in the 
promise, but sufficiency is. Let a man 
go in by the door of fame, ambition, 
wealth, and he gains not sufficiency, but 
scarcity; not food, but a famine; not 
satisfaction but a growing hunger.” In 
Christ we find satisfaction for the deep- 
est hunger of the soul. 


The mission which Jesus fulfills as the 
door is strongly contrasted with the mis- 
sion of thieves and robbers. The thief 
comes to steal and kill and destroy, in 
other words to aggrandize himself at the 
expense of the sheep. To how many of 
the leaders of the people, religious and 
political, does this apply? On the other 
hand, Jesus is able to say, I came that 
they may have life and may have it 
abundantly. As the Speakers Bible 
points out: ‘From time to time in the 
course of his ministry our Lord ex- 
pressed by means of some pregnant 
phrase, his whole purpose and object. 
For example, he said on one occasion, I 
am come to seek and to save the lost. 
In the hearing of the Pharisees, he said 
it was ‘for judgment’ that he came into 
the world. Then he told Pilate that he 
came to ‘bear witness of the truth.’ 
Again, ‘I have come not to do mine own 
will, but the will of my Father which is 
in heaven.’ But never more fully or 
completely did our Lord express the 
whole purpose of his mission than in 
the words of the text, ‘I came that they 
may have life.’’’ The last clause may 
be translated, ‘‘and may have abun- 
dance.” This may mean abundance 
of life, life to the full, the realiza- 
tion of all life’s potentialities, or it may 
mean abundance of all that sustains life. 

Jesus said, I am the door. A door is 
an opportunity. An open door is an 
opportunity that is still within reach. A 
closed door is an opportunity that has 
gone past. There will come a time when 
the door is closed; but now it is open. 
Jesus offers us an opportunity to come 
in for renewal, refreshment, peace; to 
go out into green pastures and abundant 
life. ‘I came that they may have life 
and may have it abundantly.” 


III. Jesus Is the Good Shepherd, 
10:11-30 


In vss. 11-18 Jesus declares that he 
is the good shepherd and points out 
three qualifications that he possesses for 
this great office. (1) He lays down his 
life for the sheep; (2) He knows his 
own and is known by them; (3) He 
has other sheep which he shall also 
bring, so that they shall become one 
flock with one shepherd. 


Let us take up this first qualification. 
Jesus is the good shepherd—the perfect 
shepherd as opposed to his own im- 
perfect ministers; the true shepherd as 
opposed to the false shepherds who seek 
to make gain out of the flock; the faith- 
ful shepherd who gives his life for the 
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sheep as opposed to the hireling who 
flees at the first sign of real danger. 
“Adversity always draws the line be- 
tween the priest, rabbi, scribe or minis- 
ter who serves for the pay he gets and 
the one who puts the services first.” 
(Herbert L. Willett.) Jesus is referring 
to his coming death, to which the hatred 
of the ruling classes and the suspicion of 
the Romans will inevitably lead. 


Two points here we should note in 
particular, (1) The death of Jesus was 
in a sense voluntary. That is, it was 
torseen of him and accepted by him. He 
would not save his life at the expense 
of his mission. He carried it on to the 
cross, because he recognized that it was 
the Father’s will. (2) He did not ex- 
pect to remain in death, and so leave 
the sheep defenceless, but to live again, 
to resume life in pursuance of the object 
for which he gave it. 


We come to Jesus’ second qualifica- 
tion to be the good shepherd—the re- 
ciprocal knowledge of sheep and shep- 
herd. I am the good shepherd (even 
when he is a poor blind beggar) and I 
know mine own and mine own knoweth 
me, even as the Father knoweth me and 
I know the Father. “It is the mutual 
recognition of sheep and shepherd which 
decisively exhibits the difference be- 
tween the true shepherd and the robber. 
The timid animals that start and flee 
at the sound of a stranger’s voice 
suffer their own shepherd to come 
among them and handle them. Christ 
stakes his claim on a similar mutual rec- 
ognition. If the soul does not respond 
to his call and follow him, he will admit 
that his claim is ill founded. He may 
require to enter the fold, to arouse the 
slumbering by a tap of his staff, to lift 
the sickly, to use a measure of severity 
with the dull and slow; but ultimately 
and mainly he bases his claim to be the 
true leader and Lord of men simply on 
his power to attract them to him, If 
there is not that in him which causes us 
to mark him off from all other persons, 
and makes us expect different things 
from him and causes us to trust our- 
selves to him, then he does not expect 
that any other force will draw us to 
acknowledge him.”’ In other words, 
Jesus expects his promises and claims to 
be self-authenticating. 

This brings us to the third qualifica- 
tion which Jesus claims as the good 
shepherd. ‘“‘And [| have other sheep. 
. . I must bring them also. . . . So 
there shall be one flock, one shepherd.”’ 
The King James translates here wrongly 
‘‘one fold.”” The R. §. V. is better ‘‘one 
flock.’”” Nothing is said of unity of 
organization; they may be various folds; 
but there is only one flock. He is speak- 
ing of course of the Gentiles, all those 
who through the ages shall hear his 
voice and accept him as the good shep- 
herd. Today his followers are found 
throughout the world, in every land. 
And there is a growing recognition that 
in spite of national, and of denomina- 
tional differences, that there is indeed 
only one flock, with one Shepherd. 
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The Lesson Applied 

1. Think of Jesus as the Door. He 
said, ‘“‘I am the door ;if any one enters 
by me, he will be saved.” Is there more 
than one way of becoming a Christian? 
Does one enter into life through a creed, 
or a church, or a person? How doeg 
one enter into life through Jesus? What 
are the blessings which Jesus holds be- 
fore us if we use him as the door—ip 
terms of modern life? What other 
doors offer themselves as substitutes 
today in the place of Jesus? Who are 
the thieves and robbers today? 

2. Think of Jesus as the Good Shep. 
herd. John R. Ewers in the Twentieth 
Century Quarterly points out that the 
average city boy knows little of sheep 
or shepherds. Even the country boy is 
not acquainted with the oriental shep- 
herd to whom Jesus referred. Dr. 
Ewart suggests some modern equiva- 
lents. “For the school, the Good 
Teacher; for the mill, the Good Labor 
Boss; for the store, the Good Manager; 
for the game, the Good Umpire.” Or 
the Good Engineer, or the Good Pilot, 
or the Good Policeman. How can we 
express the idea in modern language? 
Was it necessary for Jesus to lay down 
his life? Why? What is meant by 
Christ knowing us? Does he know us 
as individuals? (cf. 10:3—-He calleth 
his own sheep by name.) Does Jesus 
have other sheep yet that need to be 
brought into the fold? Where are they? 
How can we enlarge and unify the flock 
of Christ? Do Jesus’ words in 10:16 
have any bearing on Church union? 





THE LAYMAN’S VIEW 
By J. Wilson McCutchan 





Primarily, the difference between the 
good shepherd and the hireling is one 
of ownership. In this parable Christ 
was emphasizing his proprietary inter- 
est in us. The hired shepherd is not 
necessarily a coward or a rascal; he is 
rather one who merely disregards an 
owner’s interest in his property and 
refuses to accept the owner’s responsi- 
bilities. 

Several years ago I was travelling 
with my family on a luxurious ocean 
liner. The beds were equipped with 
pure linen sheets, and they were 
changed daily. One night it was neces- 
sary to change the sheet on the baby’s 
bed. I rang for the cabin steward and 
made my request. 

“Glad to get you a clean sheet, sir,” 
he said. “And while I’m getting it 
you can just pull off the soiled one and 
throw it overboard.” 

“Why man alive, I don’t want to do 
that,” I said. “That sheet’s worth 
money. I'll keep it and hand it to 
you.” 

“I’m not supposed to handle dirty 
linen on night duty, an’ you might 4 
well chuck it out the porthole, ‘causé 
that’s what I'll do with it if you give 
it to me.”- 

This steward’s attitude is all too 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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a ae General Education 


cavers Ought to Be Shot- 


O. W. Perrell from Burlington, N. C.. 
to the First church (USA), 32 Hart 
Avenue, Buckhannon, W. Va. h h d h h e 
J. Walter Dickson, Jr., from Athens, t roug an t roug with 
Ga., to 1600 Fairmount Boulevard, 
Knoxville, Tenn., where he will become 


pastor of a new church being organize’ Christian Principles 


in a growing residential section. 

Eugene Daniel, special representa- We cannot have Churches without Preachers, 
tive for the Assembly’s Committee on 
War Relief and former chaplain, has ‘‘How can they hear without a Preacher?” 
been appointed as a missionary to 
Korea. (Romans 10:14) 


J. Hoge Smith from Charlotte C. H., 


Va., to 401 McGhee Street, Jellico, NO PREACHERS—NO CHURCHES 
Tenn. 

Joe C. Gardner from Trenton, Tenn., Where do our Preachers come from? 
™ het ee Chiefly from Presbyterian Institutions of 
N. C., to 1030 Katherine Street, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 

David E. Wilkinson,-formerly a chap- our Theological Seminaries. 
lain, has become pastor of the Troy, 

Ala., church. A Preacher without a congregation is a sad sight— 

D. T. Brandenburg, formerly pasto1 i cs : 
sk thee Cie, Chl, hack (Pentie- A Congregation without a Preacher is more so. 
terian, USA), has been installed as pas- 
tor of the Bardstown, Ky., church. 

Milton M. Boos, former pastor of the meet the present need for thoroughly trained 
Curtis Park United Presbyterian church, . 

Buffalo, N. Y., has begun his ministry Christian leaders. 
as pastor of the White Oak church, 
Searbro, W. Va. 

G. G. Williamson, Chicago, Ill., has 
become pastor of the “North Fayette 
field,” Fayetteville, W. Va., a group of The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
churches formerly served by Charles W. é * , : 

McNutt, of the Fayetteville church. Church, U. S., established its 

LeRoy G. Henderson, retired minister 
of the Albany, Ga., First church, is the 
pened supply of the Cordele, Ga., We Now Pass This Word On To You 
church. 

John W. Bolick from Montvale, Va., to 
2100 Englewood Ave., Durham, N. C.; 


pastorate of the Blacknall Memorial Colleges, Seminaries, Training Schools 
church, 


sides NEED ADDITIONAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT 








Christian Higher Education and 


Our Presbyterian Educational Institutions must 


Because of These Facts 





Executive Committee of Christian Education 


All our Institutions of Christian Higher Education— 


C. M. Chumbley, pastor of the Silver The General Assembly has no funds for their support. 
Creek, Ky., church, has been honorably . “ - i . 
setived ty ‘fennaybventa Presheters, end The Executive Committee has no funds for their support. 
the church has elected him pastor 


emeritus. Our Presbyterian Men and Women Do Have 





the Funds Needed 

THE LAYMAN’S VIEW : 

(Continued from page 14.) Together We Can Support Our Own 
prevalent in modern society. Let the e e ‘ e 
company foot the bill! We don’t worry Institutions of Higher Education 
about the company’s or the landlord’s - r 
lights, water, or lawn, but if our own A Gift Now A Legacy in Your Will 
meager possessions are involved it’s a 
different story. Worst of all, many of 
us fail to recognize the souls of our fel- 
lowmen as something in which we have REV. WADE H. BOGGS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


a common interest and concern. It is 


the hireling attitude. 410 Urban Building Louisville, Kentucky 


For full information, write 





